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Jersey City Starts Intensive Drive to Eliminate 
Home Sweat Shops 


In December of 1922 an investigator for the National 
Child Labor Committee made a study of tenement 


' home work in Jersey City, as well as in other cities of 


North Jersey. 
| results amazing in their magnitude. 


nits | 
. ' parents and sweatshop proprietors were summoned to 


From this small seed have sprung 
During the last few days of June, several hundred 


court in Jersey City on the charge of abusing children, 
the indictment being based on the clause in the Child 


' Welfare Act of 1915, which reads “Abuse is defined as 


the employing or allowing to be employed any child in 


' an occupation injurious to health or dangerous to life. 


Anyone who, having the custody of a child, allows 
abuse, is committing a misdemeanor subject to fine of 
$50 or imprisonment of one year, or both.” 

The newspapers of Jersey City ana of New York 
have been and still are featuring generously the “‘un- 
and writing editorially 
that “child labor in home sweatshops must go.” 

Extracts from the New York World’s account of the 
first day’s trial in court give a fair idea of the thorough- 
going way in which the Jersey City authorities are 
treating the subject: 

“Three sweatshop bosses who went smiling into a 
Jersey City Police Court yesterday to answer charges 


: of giving work to children of school age lost their good 
cheer abruptly when Judge Leo S. Sullivan sentenced 
each to serve sixty days in jail. 


‘So ends the first battle in Jersey City’s campaign 
to check exploitation of children by sweatshop opera- 
tors. The result caused as much consternation among 
the operators as satisfaction among social service 
workers and others who have interested themselves in 
the campaign. Meanwhile telephone wires were teem- 
ing with frantic appeals to Judge Sullivan and Frank 
J. Reardon, Assistant Corporation Counsel, to parole 


the convicted bosses. 


“Judge Sullivan declared emphatically no leniency 
would be shown. “ ‘I had no idea the circumstances 
were as bad as they are shown to be,’ he said. ‘It’s 
the first time I ever had such cases brought before me, 
and I’ve got to do something. The jail sentence, in- 
stead of a fine, will stamp out the practice.’ ” 

“Not one of the bosses brought before the bench 
yesterday escaped. Some 400 complaints have been 
made out, involving twenty-eight shops in Jersey City 


and environs and fifteen in this city. Proprietors of 
the New York shops cannot be reached by summons, 
but it is suggested indictments might be asked against 
them. Judge Sullivan will handle another batch of 
cases next week. 

‘Every child, every parent and every boss involved 
was summoned to court yesterday. As early as 8 
o’clock the crowd was large. It was necessary to keep 
the traffic clear. 

“Subpoenas were sent out for 316 children and 273 
adults, representing 161 families, practically all Italians. 
All came. They crammed the small courtroom. 
Babies bawled while the mothers and children kept up 
a babel of talk.” 


Leaders in the Campaign 


The development of public interest and agitation in 
Jersey City sweatshops has come about in a way most 
unusual in child labor annals. All that was necessary 
for the National Child Labor Committee to do was to 
give the ball a tiny push. It has rolled ahead of its 
own accord, gathering size and momentum as it went. 
When our investigator started to make her study in 
December, she secured names of families from the 
Reverend Corrado Riggio, head of the Italian depart- 
ment of the Goodwill Community House, a settlement 
connected with St. Paul’s M. E. Church of Jersey City. 
Mr. Riggio gave her a large list of names, and was ex- 
tremely interested in the possibility of remedying con- 
ditions. In the latter part of April he same to our 
office and was given a copy of the report our investi- 
gator had prepared on her findings. 

On May 7th Mr. Riggio read this report before the 
Ladies’Auxiliary of the Goodwill Community House. 
The Jersey City papers published full accounts of his 
address, bringing it to the attention of the city officials, 
who decided that the situation demanded action. 

Immediately Mrs. Nellie Smith, head of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance of the Board of Education, 
began an investigation. In this she had the coopera- 
tion of the City Health Department nurses, under the 
direction of Health Officer Hagen. Mrs. Smith has 
already found 934 children working in home sweat- 
shops, and is continuing her study with the expectation 
of finding many more. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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“Jersey Justice” 


Such happenings as the recent ones in Jersey City 
have a heartening effect upon our faith in mankind. 
So long as every forward step toward the improving 
of child labor conditions has to be chaperoned pains- 
takingly by a member of the National Child Labor 
Committee staff, we must feel that our goal is still far 
to reach. 

But in waging war against the Jersey City sweat 
shops it has been necessary for us to do nothing but 
stand by and applaud. Mayor Hague and all his city 
officials seem to have risen to the occasion with a very 
real desire to see children get a square deal. They 
have given a demonstration of “Jersey justice’’, famed 
for its speed and directness. 

When other communities than Jersey City recognize 
child labor as a public evil that must be attacked from 
within, when they develop a community consciousness 
that rises up in protest of its own accord without goad- 
ing from any outside agency—then will we feel that our 
labors in behalf of child labor reform are almost done. 

We continue to watch Jersey City with interest and 
to hope that other cities may also watch—and profit. 


Moral: We Need an Amendment 


Investigations of sweatshop child labor in Jersey 
City reveal that by far the greater portion of the work 
is controlled, not by local employers, but by New York 
manufacturers who, to escape the New York regula- 
tions against tenement home work, send their work 
across the river to be done by the children of Jersey 
City. 

Judge Sullivan has gone the limit in severity in im- 
posing penalties upon the Jersey City men and women 
found guilty of exploiting children, but—and here is 
where the futility of our present patchwork system of 
child labor laws appears—he cannot touch New York 


——__ 


employers. They are, of course, not subject to Jersey 
City jurisdiction—and, under this system, need answe: 
to no authority but that of their own state of Ney 
York. Federal authorities cannot touch them, ag they 
could have done if the Federal law prohibiting inte. 
state commerce in the products of child labor had no 
been declared unconstitutional. The New York ly 
cannot touch them, for they are not employing child 
labor in New York state. 


This situation is one that may easily be repeatei fy 


every day in every state of the Union. 


Without F 


federal control of child labor, endeavors—admirabk 
though they may be—of citizens and officials of ing. | 
vidual states and cities to correct evils in their om ‘ 


communities will not suffice to end child labor. 


Federal regulation is the only solution, and previoy i 
unsuccessful attempts prove that a constitution 


amendment furnishes the only possible method. 


For New York manufacturers to be able to escap| 
the laws of their own state by simply crossing the rive | shi 
is a ridiculous state of affairs, and passage of the bill! 
for a constitutional amendment in the next session df 


Congress will be the first step toward the ending df, 


the farce. 


The Playgrounds of Clay Street 


Home! When the day spent in lessons is o’er, 
Home to the canyon of Clay Street, 

Home to the “L”’ train’s reverberant roar— 
School’s out !—and it’s play time in Clay Street. 


Play! Up the stairways they clamber each day, 
Up to their playgrounds in Clay Street— 

A bed and some stools and an area-way, 
Shut off from the vista of Clay Street. 


Children !—A-plenty whose folks think it mean 
That school tries to keep them from Clay Street. 

For you can’t keep them out till they look like fourteen, 
And they grow pretty slowly in Clay Street. 


Beads! With embroidery and flowers and lace, 
They fill every playground in Clay Street; 

The small hands that make them can’t slacken their pace, 
For childhood is worktime in Clay Street. 
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willing to rush through in four days a declaration df 


war which cost the country the lives of thousands d 
its young men, and yet now “wants to go slow’ i 
amending the constitution to prohibit child labs 
which is undermining the lives of future generation 
“Surely,” said Miss Rankin, “if in such a short spa 
of time we can get a resolution through for the kill 
of our boys, we ought as speedily to get a measilt 
through for the protection of our children.” 
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Jersey City Starts Intensive Drive 


to Eliminate Home Sweat Shops 
(Continued from page 1) 


Health Officer’s Report 


On July 26th Health Officer Hagen presented to 
Mayor Hague his report, which is so striking as to 
ild deserve reprinting almost in full: 


“Over one thousand children were reported doing sweatshop 
‘work at home; these children being between the ages of six 
‘and fourteen years. Teachers stated that these children were 

'Pretarded in their lessons and because of this, children were com- 
” P pelled to work after school and until late at night, causing many 
' F cases of defective eyesight. 
| “During school hours some were so tired that they fell asleep 
at their desks. One teacher stated that the majority of children 
Tin her class of forty were unable to do their lessons in the class- 
‘oom because they were compelled to labor at home. None of 
# nese children had working papers and all were under fourteen 
5 ears of age. 
- “The classes of work are as follows: nightgowns, bloomers 
shirts, beading, embroidery, caps, dolls and dolls’ clothing 
jnfants’ wear, pants and flowers. 
' “Many homes were found unsanitary and persons suffering 
“om communicable diseases were found employed therein. 
Cases of tuberculosis, trachoma, malnutrition, hemorrhages, 
curvature of the spine, defective eyesight, etc., were reported 
by nurses and inspectors. These cases were later verified by 
‘Dr. Emilie Rundlott, medical inspector, Board of Health. We 
gre of the opinion that if a medical inspection was made of each 
person so employed a great many more cases of disease would 
the located among these people. 
“Not all these people are poor in worldly goods. A number 
of them are owners of property and fathers earn good salaries 
iat other lines of endeavor. 
' “Iam submitting herewith photographs taken by us of one 
Mamily doing sweatshop work at home, showing the filthy con- 
litions under which they were carrying on this work. The 
pround floor is occupied by the family, consisting of nine mem- 
bers—father, mother and seven children, ranging from 8 months 
0 16 years of age; also three men boarders, all living in four 
small rooms—kitchen and three bedrooms, all in filthy condi- 
ion. The father is employed, and a son, 16 years of age, works 
mn a bakery. 
| “Two bedrooms contained two beds each, the other room one 
‘bed and numerous articles, such as dirty clothing, empty beer 
boxes and bottles. The bed clothing was very dirty. 
| “The woman ‘admitted that she and two children, ages 12 
and 8, embroidered bloomers and night gowns and received 15 
ents a dozen. They are obliged to pay two cents a skein for 
the colored worsted used. The girl does not go to school regu- 
arly and the children work until as late as 10 p.m., according 
-_ to the mother’s statement, and as much as $6 per week may be 
_ peated by the united efforts of the whole family. Sewing is 
4 'done by hand. Five dozen of these bloomers were found upon 
3 waif one of the dirty beds. 
on ig ‘The kitchen and work room has a door opening directly into 
ds d he yard where chickens were observed walking about feeding 
iy pon scraps of food. Coops are provided to house same. The 
N fowl have access to the rooms and the children to the yard. 
Taba hicken dirt may in this manner be readily carried into the 
tions house and contaminate all articles inside. 
space “All the children appear to be undernourished and suffering 
‘ili a malnutrition. The baby is suffering from consumption. 
we tis the opinion of Dr. Emilie Rundlott, who made the medi- 
: al examination of the family, that a predisposition to tuber- 
culosis exists in this family, owing to the fact that four other 


children died before reaching the age of two years. The mother 
stated that the baby has had only one full bath in its life and 
that was given by a midwife at birth. 

“The mother and children were dirty and wore filthy cloth- 
ing. The baby had no underwear on at the time of inspection. 
The place was absolutely unfit for the business carried on therein. 

“Upon our inspectors visiting the homes, many of the parents 
or custodians became alarmed and ceased their operations or 
denied they were doing work in their homes. In several instances 
material to be finished was found hidden under dirty mattresses 
or sleeping beds. 

“The wages paid to these people are pitifully small. Whole 
families composed of three or four make as low as $3 to $5 per 
week. Some children receive from 70c. to $1.20 weekly for their 
labor. An injustice to the honorable manufacturer? 

“Herewith is furnished a list of contractors hiring this kind 
of labor without a license. You will please note that New York 
City has a large quota of the firms. Several others are located 
in other parts of Hudson County. 

“The labor law requires that no person, firm or corporation 
shall hire, employ or contract with any member of a family not 
holding a license to manufacture, alter, repair or finish for wages 
or for sale any article in their tenements or dwellings. This law 
is being violated in all instances investigated. 

“In our opinion the labor laws enacted to protect the health 
and enhance the education of children under fourteen years are 
in this community being totally disregarded by all concerned. 

“A sanitary inspector will be stationed daily at each sweat- 
shop with instructions to keep closed all unlicensed places and 
to warn children and others from operating unlawfully. 

‘“‘As these conditions are reported to be of State-wide occur- 
rence, I hereby recommend that a resolution be passed by the 
City Commission of Jersey City presenting these facts to the 
Governor of this State; and as this State lies between NewYork 
City and Philadelphia, and as it has been shown here that sweat- 
shop operators elsewhere extend their nefarious operations to 
the confines of New Jersey, and as it may be necessary, in order 
to successfully cope with these evils, to have Federal aid, I re- 
spectfully suggest that this matter be also referred to United 
States Senators, and that the City Commission establish within 
the Department of Public Affairs, under the supervision of the 
Board of Health, a Division of Industrial Hygiene for the pur- 
pose of preventing and curing occupational diseases and safe- 
guarding the health, lives and limbs of industrial workers and 
establishing such other salutary measures as may be deemed ad- 
vantageous to the laboring class of people.” 


The first day in court was a memorable one to child 
labor workers who are accustomed to seeing the wheels 
of the law work slowly and grudgingly. Employers 
and parents were summoned to court to answer charges, 
and children were subpoenaed as witnesses. It was 
evident that attempts had been made to intimidate 
many children from telling the truth, but the city’s 
attorney was able to get from them enough facts to 
prove his case many times over. The points which 
the employers claimed were that either the children 
were not working, or that if they were working, it was 
entirely without the knowledge of the employers them. 
selves. One man blithely contradicted himself by 
saying first that he did not know children were em- 
ployed, and then by adding later that he had told one 
child her work was too dirty to be received. 

Inasmuch as investigations in Jersey City are still 
being conducted very actively, the AMERICAN CuHiLD for 
August will probably contain a more complete report. 
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Rhode Island Advances 


By Autcr L. WEEKS 
Secretary Rhode Island Consumers’ League 


The close of the 1923 legislative session found Rhode 
Island no longer among the backward states in child 
labor legislation. On the last night, just before the 
General Assembly adjourned, the Consumers’ League 
Children’s Bill was passed. 

When an analysis of the 1920 census figures showed 
that the percentage of child labor in Rhode Island had 
decreased 6% while the percentage for the whole 
United States had decreased 47% in the last ten years, 
that Woonsocket had the highest percentage of child 
labor of any city in the country, and that Pawtucket 
ranked third among the cities of its size, many who 
had previously been indifferent to the results bound to 
follow the removal of a Federal standard were aroused. 

The Consumers’ League headed the movement for 
a better child labor law. It studied carefully the laws 
of other states and received valuable advice from the 
country’s greatest experts. After innumerable con- 
ferences with all the state departments interested—the 
Factory Inspector, the Board of Health, the Board of 
Education and others—a bill was drafted with the 
following provisions: 


1. An 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for children under 16. 
(The existing law allows a 10-hour day and a 54-hour week.) 

2. The prohibition of the employment of children on danger- 
ous machinery or in hazardous occupations. (The law 
stipulated only that children under 16 should not clean 
machinery while it was in motion, except by permission of 
the Factory Inspector.) 


. A standard physical examination for children for work. 
(The perfunctory examination given was deemed not suffi- 
ciently thorough or uniform.) 


. The raising of the age at which children may leave school 
for work from 14 to 15. 


. A provision for special work permits for children of 14 to 
work when school is not in session. 


The bill received support from numerous organiza- 
tions, and was actively pushed by a Committee of 
One Hundred, composed of prominent men and women 
from all parts of the state. Preliminary to its intro- 
duction in the legislature, Mr. Wiley H. Swift of the 
National Child Labor Committee visited the state at 
the invitation of the Consumers’ League and brought 
child labor problems vividly before many gatherings of 
men and women. 

Its legislative history was most eventful to those 
who worked on it daily. The House Committee on 
Judiciary removed the 48-hour week provision and 
reported it out favorably. It passed the House unani- 
mously but was slightly amended in the Senate so that 
certain of the provisions should not be retroactive. 
When it returned to the House it encountered opposi- 
tion from the Italian Representatives particularly, but 


——..._ 
it passed, one of the last measures of the 1993 Sestiy 
by a vote of 60 to 12 at 6:00 a.m. on June 9th. 
The dangerous machinery clause goes into ef 
immediately and the rest of the act takes effect 
September, 1924. 


Snap Shots from the Tenemen;} 


The Privileged Sex 


Early Saturday morning—a holiday from schol} 
eagerly looked forward to for five long days by yu 
children and mine. Even in Mott Street many jij 
boys—faces dirty and hair tousled—are throwing bj 
against the walls of tenements or hopping over chaltd 
squares on the sidewalk after a piece of orange yy 
But where are the little girls—don’t they play ly 
scotch and ball—or is it that they are playing qj 
inside these dark buildings? 

But climb one of these dim and littered stairmy 
up to the fifth floor and knock at the door of the My 
santi’s apartment. It is opened by a girl of | 


lovely looking child, whose clear blue eyes and lig. _ 


hair betray her Sicilian origin. She is barefoot g 
stands, a scrubbing brush in one hand, in the mit 
of a spotless floor, still damp and gleaming with wag 
Yes indeed, her mother does home work—though 
hasn’t any this week because she feels so badly. 

The mother sits by the window, a woman probilf 
not more than 34 or 35, who is still handsome, k 
bent and weary. She politely answers all our qua. 
tions, which Bessie repeats to her in Italian. Shei 
her hands in a hopeless gesture and stares strif 
ahead, apparently oblivious of us. Her level, tam: 
less voice but emphasizes her dejected hopelessness, 

Next week they will get the work again; and wi 
mother feels well they can do altogether the finisii 
on 45 pairs of pants ina day. This doesn’t help 
much, as they get only 20 cents for a dozen pairs, 't 
“what are we to do? Father is a longshoreman 1 
has work only two or three days a week.” So Moth 
and Bessie and Angelina sew on the pants every! 
and sometimes late at night. And Bessie cleanst 
after school and scrubs on Saturday, besides. 

“T suppose the boys help by carrying the pants! 
the factory, then, for their share of the work, dd 
they?” (For Bessie had said that she had two broth 
—14 and 10.) 

“Oh, no,” Bessie calmly replies. ‘They don't} 
to help. Angelina and I carry the pants to the! 
tory every morning before school, and bring back! 
new ones.” 

And so Tony and Micky are playing ball i! 
street. 

Marion L. Wi Loves! 
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